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We are assured on all sides that the current 
recession will not develop into a full-scale depres- 
sion but it is a shock to read of more than five mil- 
lion unemployed, to learn that in a single industrial 
state, Michigan, there are nearly half-million un- 
employed. 

It is not for us to suggest whether it would be 
better to deal with this situation by means of a 
tax cut or by means of an extensive program of 
public expenditures. Probably as November ap- 
proaches we shall have something of both. But it 
is in Our province to question what seems to be a 
doctrinaire dragging of the feet in the face of so 
much unemployment. 

It is most unjust that the burden of the recession 
should be borne as much as it is by the families of 
the unemployed. If it is good for the economy to 
slow down for a while to dispose of inventories, it 
should not be the five million who happen to 
live in vulnerable spots that pays the price. Con- 
ditions are far better than they were in 1930 and 
though there is substantial provision for unemploy- 
ment insurance, such assistance has already run 
out for many of the unemployed. 

Also, the individualistic habits of thought and 
feeling are so deeply ingrained in Americans that 
the psychological burden of unemployment which 
makes men ashamed of being unemployed when it 
is not their fault at all injures the spirits of many. 
The first charge upon the nation should be an 
extension of unemployment insurance that belongs 
by right to those who receive it instead of allowing 
families to be faced with a “means test” in order 
to receive public relief. 

There is a curious helplessness that comes over 


this enterprising nation that stems from the fact 
that so many of our people have such a deep preju- 
dice against public economic enterprise. If the na- 
tion needs to build houses and schools and hospitals 
and roads, there is a widespread feeling that a 
bold program putting the strength of the nation 
behind the effort to meet these needs is socialistic 
and not quite worthy. 

When shall we come to realize that while private 
enterprise is a good, public enterprise is not in 
itself an evil? When shall we come to take it as 
a matter of course that during periods when private 
economic activity is slack, the people have an op- 
portunity to do for themselves corporately what 
greatly needs doing? If we were not so conditioned 
that we regard public activity of this sort (except 
when it is related to national defense) as a bit 
sinful, we could have plans ready in advance so 
that there would not be the delay in securing benefi- 
cial economic results from such activity. 

This distrust of public enterprise is a supersti- 
tion that is confined almost entirely to the United 
States. The helplessness that it produces must seem 
pathetic to the world at large. The chief need is 
for us to be less doctrinaire in our thinking and 
more nearly as practical as our men of practice 
pride themselves on being. 

Our free, pluralistic type of economy has proved 
itself to be extraordinarily productive and it has 
proved itself to be capable of overcoming most of 
the injustice and the human exploitation which 
were characteristic of early capitalism, though the 
struggle against injustice continues. 

It is generally assumed by the economic experts 
that it is technically possible to avoid socially de- 
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structive depressions. But it still remains uncertain 
as to how far the national community has the will 
or the wisdom to supplement the self-regulating 
factors in the economy by public action that will 
both prevent such depressions and meet public 
needs which private enterprise, left to itself, does 
not meet. 

This is the most obvious test of the “new capital- 
ism” which, under American conditions, has seemed 
to most of us to be a viable combination of the 
energies of private enterprise, the freedom of a 
pluralistic economy and the drive toward social 
J. C. B. 


justice. 


BURNED CHESTNUTS 


ety FOW LONG, O Lord, how long!” might 

H well have been the cry of the people, but 
they were silent. And so the hearings continued 
without serious protest. And so, also, valuable time 
and money were wasted while the Senate rackets 
committee continued its inane investigation of the 
four-year-old Kohler strike. 

Need such an investigation that boded no good 
from the beginning have been allowed to continue? 
Need Senator John McClellan, the committee chair- 
man, have waited till the final day of hearings 
to announce self-righteously that he was washing 
his hands of any responsibility? The whole idea 
of the hearings was distasteful—it was made so 
because of the personal and political factors that 
motivated them from the beginning. 

It was an open secret that Senator Barry Gold- 
water “had it in” for Walter Reuther, head of the 
UAW, which was one of the two parties being 
investigated. But sadly it was not Goldwater alone. 
He was joined by two Republican colleagues, 
Senator Carl Curtis of Nebraska and, to a some- 
what lesser extent, Senator Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota, in a partisan attempt to “get” Reuther. 

The scandal uncovered by last year’s investiga- 
tion of the Teamsters yielded plenty of publicity. 
But not all of it was good, at least not for the 
Republicans—one of the chief villains, Dave Beck, 
was discovered to be a card-carrying Republican. 

Meanwhile Reuther, who admitted a bias of his 
own recently when he said that “It is getting harder 
and harder to find a Republican worthy of our 
support,” looked better than ever, particularly 


since he had never been a friend of either Beck 


or Jimmy Hoffa. Thus, these three Republicans, 
with at least acquiesence on the part of certain 
Democrats, managed to have an_ investigation 
launched into UAW violence in the Kohler strike. 
A “win” here would be tri-fold: it would hurt 
Reuther, cripple the labor movement and damage 
the Democrats all in one. 

Senator Goldwater predicted Reuther would 
come off in such colors as to make Hoffa appear 
somewhat angelic. As the hearings turned out, we 
think that the person most blackened by all the 
sooty smoke was Senator Goldwater. He was forced 
even to withdraw his charge of “liar” for lack of 
basis, though he threatened: “He’s [Reuther] going 
to continue to be attacked by me, because I don’t 
believe in his economic and political philosophy.” 
As the hearings ended he told reporters that he 
still considered Reuther “more dangerous than the 
Russian sputniks.” It is unfortunate when such 
poorly disguised enmity is sufficient base for wast- 
ing the time of important men and for sidetrack- 
ing a Congressional committee from performing its 
proper functions. 

We are also unmoved by Senator McClellan’s 
attempt to wash his hands of the matter. We think 
he should long since have taken the advice of one 
eminent journal to quit trying to pull Senator 
Goldwater's chestnuts out of the fire. As it is, the 
chairman’s hands are still dirty and the chestnuts 
are burned. W. H. C. 


THE KINGDOM OF CAMUS 


READERS OF this journal who want to “know 
what the non-Christian mind is thinking,” have 
probably been aware for some time that Albert 
Camus is their man. At least, he is one of those to 
whom they should have their ears specially attuned. 
The publication of his short stories in Exile and 
the Kingdom serves only to underscore this fact. 

Camus deserves our consistent attention on sev- 
eral scores. He is not simply a brittle or hollow 
“angry young man”; he is deeply sensitive and 
concerned. He has not been guilty of the cheap 
and easy rejection of Christianity which is char- 
acteristic of a great many contemporary authors 
(some of whom come running) who have never 
really taken the trouble to find out what they are 
rejecting. Camus, on the contrary, rejects the Chris- 
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tian faith out of deep moral convictions that some- 
how belief in God is itself cheap and easy. (“Until 
my dying day,” says Dr. Rieux in The Plague, after 
witnessing the frightful death of a child, “I shall 
refuse to love a scheme of things in which children 
are put to torture.”) 

Having rejected Christianity, Camus does not 
settle into complacent despair and glory in some 
kind of meaning in a world which is final’, to 
him, “absurd.” This means further that Camus is 
not a stagnant thinker, reiterating the same theme 
in each book, with a certain smile upon his face, 
but a developing and growing thinker, willing to 
take account of new data and new insights and to 
mature accordingly. 

It is interesting to observe the degree to which 
Camus makes use of biblical imagery. In fact, the 
book which preceded Exile and the Kingdom 
was originally to have been the first story in the 
collection, but outgrew the bounds of the short 
story and became a complete book in itself. The 
title would have been The Fall, Exile and the 
Kingdom. 

There is a problem, however. The Fall, with its 
radical understanding of sin, is still an intrusion 
in the sequence of Camus’ works. There is a kind 
of innocence hovering over The Plague, the work 
which preceded it. There are catastrophes and hor- 
rors in it, but they are not so much the results of 
man’s diabolism as of external circumstances. And 


India in Search of its Destiny 


er of Indian socialism both before and after 
Indian independence. He was to the Congress So- 
cialist Party what Jawaharalal Nehru has been to 
the Congress Party. For some time now Jai Pra- 
kash has not been in active politics. Recently he 
withdrew completely from politics and also re- 
signed from the Praja Socialist Party, which suc- 
ceeded the Congress Socialist Party. 

The reasons for this withdrawal were given at 
length in a letter that he wrote to a friend who 
remained in the party. The letter, which was pub- 
lished recently, is a masterpiece of autobiography 
which reveals not only a mind groping for an ade- 
quate political and social philosophy for India, 
but also a spirit struggling for a faith to live by. 


J* PRAKASH NARAIN was the foremost lead- 


Mr. Thomas is associate director of the Christian Institute for the 


Study of Religion and Society in Trivandrum, India. 
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in Exile and the Kingdom, the pervasive and 
destructive character of human sin so graphically 
described in The Fall, has not really taken root, 
save perhaps in “The Renegade,” the story of a 
priest who defects. Camus’ continued concern with 
the Christian faith has not yet gone the full round, 
and one is certainly not entitled to jump to the 
premature conclusion that he is ripe for conversion. 

For example, there is plenty of exile in the new 
book, but very little kingdom. And there is certainly 
nothing very close to the kingdom of God. But 
the sensitivity with which Camus can describe his 
various exilic wanderers, and the range of hints he 
can give about fragments of various kingdoms, 
make clear that Camus has come to the point where 
he is not willing to settle simply for the exile. 

The hints of the kingdoms he points toward 
may be no more than a momentary ecstatic union 
with nature (“The Adulterous Woman”), or a 
realization that men are united even in their 
separateness (“The Silent Men”). But the hints 
are there. And it is reported that these stories, each 
in a very different style, are a kind of “warm up” 
as Camus gets to work on a major novel. If so, the 
major novel should be a most important index to 
the direction of the spiritual pilgrimage of con- 
temporary non-Christian man. And it might also 
might indicate that the Kingdom is not populated 
exclusively by those who say, “Lord, Lord.” 

R. M. B. 


M. M. THOMAS 


It is must reading for anyone who desires to see 
modern India’s soul in search of its political, so- 
cial and spiritual destiny. Both in the “zigzag and 
tortuous” path Jai Prakash trod through the many 
ideologies of the day and in the sense of final ar- 
rival in the haven of sarvodaya,* there is revealed 
the nobility as well as the tragedy inherent in the 
struggle for coherence and meaning in life. 


Political Evolution 


Jai Prakash described himself in his early days 
as an “ardent nationalist who leaned towards the 
revolutionary cult of which Bengal was the noble 
leader at that time.” But before his revolutionary 
leanings could mature he joined Gandhiji’s first 
non-cooperation movement. Then, he said, “free- 
dom became one of the beacon lights of my life.” 


* See glossary on p. 50 for definitions to all Sanskrit terms. 





While studying in the United States (1922-29), he 
became a convert to Soviet communism. Thus 
Marxism, along with equality and brotherhood, 
“emblazoned another beacon light.” 

The story of his evolution from communism to 
democratic socialism is politically a very signifi- 
cant part of the whole letter. Upon returning to 
India he found the Communist Party, under the 
leadership of Moscow, opposing the national strug- 
gle for freedom. ‘Then he began his ideological 
alienation from Soviet Russia, which had been “‘the 
paragon and exemplar of all Communist virtues.” 

This led to the formation of the Congress So- 
cialist Party as a Marxist-Leninist group. Its pur- 
pose, in Marxian terminology, was to link “the 
movement of national freedom with the move- 
ment for economic and social emancipation of the 
masses.” Jai Prakash speaks of the disruptive pol- 
icies which Stalin followed (“that made it possible 
for Hitler to seize power’) as the costliest and most 
criminal” of Stalin’s mistakes. 

Then came the “united front” policy of inter- 
national communism, which led Jai Prakash to 
dream of the possibility of a united Socialist-Com- 
munist party and of the rapid strides that both 
the freedom movement and Indian socialism could 
make under such united leadership. He entered an 
alliance with the Communists against the advice 
of his Socialist colleagues. The result of the com- 
pact was the complete routing of the Socialist forces 
in South India by the Communists. 

Jai Prakash made clear that the Socialists learned 
some lessons, but at a very great price. “We learnt, 
some of us with not little regret, that there can- 
not be any unity with an ‘official’ Communist party 
(i.e., a party affiliated with the Comintern or ap- 
proved of by the Kremlin); that such a party is 
bound first to Russia and only then to anybody 
else; that when the Communist parties talk of 
united front, it is always a ruse and at best a tem- 
porary policy dictated by the exigencies of the 
situation; that their unswerving goal is always mon- 
olithic Communist rule; that the Communists can 
never think of sharing power with anyone, except 
as a makeshift with convenient stooges.” 

These experiences, along with the trials and 
purges and the betrayal of social justice in Rus- 
sia, compelled him and his Socialist colleagues 
to re-examine the basic postulates of Marxism.” 
Up to this point he stood for Marxism-Leninism 
as against Stalinism, but now he “came seriously 
to question whether Marxism-Leninism, no matter 
what its interpretation, was itself a safe guide to 
the social resolution and to socialism.” He rejected 
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the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
“which, in effect, meant the dictatorship of a bu- 
reaucratic oligarchy.” He came to the conclusion 
that the forcible seizure of power by a majority 
was counter-revolutionary and anti-socialistic, even 
if it was in the name of the people. He was driven 
to the conclusion that the path to socialism did 
not pass through dictatorship of any kind, and he 
became devoted to democratic socialism. 

The major portion of the letter, however, is de- 
voted to Jai Prakash’s pilgrimage from socialism 
to sarvodaya. This radical break consisted in two 
parts: (1) his conversion from materialism to ad- 
waita as a religious basis of social thought and ac- 
tion, and (2) his decision to withdraw from “party- 
and-power politics” and devote the rest of his life 
to the bhoodan and sarvodaya movement. 


A New Path of Social Redemption 


Jai Prakash’s break with Marxism, interestingly 
enough, was not primarily political; it came during 
a three-week fast at Poona. It was then, he said, 
that a long process of questioning started by the 
Russian purges came to an end and “it became 
clear that materialism could not provide any basis 
for ethical content and any incentive for good- 
ness.” In the letter he argues that Marxism and 
“the methods of science” in general cannot pro- 
vide a consistent place for human freedom or “a 
basis for moral behavior.” The “revolutionary 
ethics” of the Communists is “nothing more than 
the crassest application of the theorem that the 
end justifies the means.” 

As an alternative mode of apprehending real- 
ity, Jai Prakash speaks of the mystics and yogis 
and their “experience of subjective reality or ab- 
solute consciousness,” in which “dualism is shed 
and the seer and the seen become one.” The mys- 
tic experience which dissolves all differences in the 
vision of a Universal Self is thus presented as an 
adequate foundation of morality. He says: “The 
root of morality lies in the endeavor of man to 
realize this unity of existence or, to put it differ- 
ently, to realize his self. For one who has experi- 
enced this unity, the practice of morality becomes 
as natural and effortless as the drawing of breath.” 

It is not surprising that Jai Prakash should have 
found an alternative to materialism in mysticism. 
No Indian can ever escape the appeal of adwaita. 
Perhaps it can be reinterpreted to provide for per- 
sonal values and social responsibility. Modern In- 
dian leaders of thought and action, notably Gan- 
dhiji and Vinoba, give evidence of such a possibil- 
ity. Perhaps more of such redefinition is coming. 
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In this lies the hope of Indian democracy. 

No doubt life transcends logic. Nevertheless 
vital questions remain. Is it possible to build a 
social ethic of human personality and community 
on a religious sense which considers even divine 
personality and goodness only as a relative means 
to the ultimate realization of the impersonal and 
nirguna reality of Brahman? Will the experience 
of unity inherent in the mystic apprehension of 
reality be a substantial foundation for the reality 
of other men and community between persons, 
each of whom remains different? 

This is not the first time that an Indian Social- 
ist leader decided to quit active politics in favour 
of an alternative method of social regeneration. 
Achyut Patwardhan did the same in 1950. He said 
that seeking “political power as the major instru- 
ment of social change” had led to “the deviation 
of social philosophy into power-philosophy” and 
“towards an outlook of seeking power at any price.” 
He said the inevitable result was the “growing 
vogue of ruthlessness in our political life” and the 
“glorification of the State as the new Church Mili- 
tant.” Therefore he withdrew from politics to ex- 
plore “a path of social redemption which could 
forge for itself an instrument as worthy as the end 
it seeks to attain.” 

Jai Prakash, who was then general secretary of 
the Socialist Party, disagreed and said that “‘it is 
not possible for a political organization to con- 
vert itself into a spiritual organization.” He added 
that in subscribing to the principles of democratic 
socialism the party “is endeavoring to safeguard 
those very human values which he [Achyut] wants 
to preserve by other means.” 


Expecting Too Much from Politics 


It is strange that Jai Prakash should now give 
almost the same reason that Achyut gave for his 
withdrawal from politics. Jai Prakash decided to 
“withdraw from the party-and-power-politics” be- 
cause it had become clear to him that politics could 
not deliver the goods, “the goods being the same 
old goals of equality, freedom, brotherhood, peace.” 
He speaks about the threat to human personality 
inherent in democratic politics, especially in an 
underdeveloped country, like India, which wants 
to bring about industrial and social welfare. “Be- 
yond a certain limit,” he said, “the pace itself would 
necessarily give rise to conditions of dictatorship.” 

As for the party system, he found it was “emas- 
culating the people.” “I saw how parties backed 
by finance, organization and the means of propa- 
ganda could impose themselves on the people; how 
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people’s rule became in effect party-rule; how party- 
rule in turn became the rule of a caucus or coterie; 
how democracy was reduced to mere casting of 
votes; how even this right of vote was restricted 
severely by the system of powerful parties setting 
up their candidates from whom alone, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the voters had to make their choice; 
how even this limited choice was made unreal by 
the fact that the issues posed before the electorate 
were by and large incomprehensible to it.... All 
that the parties were concerned with was to cap- 
ture power for themselves so as to rule over the 
people, no doubt with their consent.” 

Evidently he too expected too much of politics. 
As he states clearly, the political party has the 
“corroding and corrupting struggle for power in- 
herent in it.” The State as an instrument of coer- 
cion has within itself the seeds for the abuse of 
power and tyranny. And it cannot bring about a 
brotherhood of free men on earth. That is cer- 
tainly beyond what Jai Prakash has termed rajniti 
(the politics of the State). And we certainly need 
more men devoted to lokniti (the non-party and 
non-power means of voluntary service like sarvo- 
daya) which will bring about social regeneration 
and strengthen non-political areas of human life. 

Indeed, the inner core of society, culture and 
religion represent the ends and loyalties of man 
which clearly transcend the State and should re- 
main independent of it. Only freedom and self- 
discipline can mean health and vitality in these 
spheres. But they do not, however make rajniti 
unnecessary. Though the State cannot save men 
and convert men to love, a responsible State can 
serve men and the community by maintaining, with 
the sanction of the “sword,” an order of law which 
checks evil and protects freedom and other con- 
ditions that promote lokniti. In this sense it has 
a moral foundation. So long as man is given to 
self-love, society cannot attain to the ideal which 
Jai Prakash has in mind, namely “man’s ability to 
live with his fellowmen without outward restraints 
of any kind.” 


Justice, not Love 


No doubt, as Jai Prakash himself recognizes, his 
schooling in Marxism, with its ideal of a stateless 
society, has not helped him to see the roots of self- 
love in the spiritual alienation of man from God. 
Nor does he see it now! The change from Marx- 
ism to sarvodaya is only from one order of state- 
less society to another. The fact is that we are 
living in a world where the State and the politics 
of the State will continue to be necessary, not as 





a means of salvation but as a ™eans of restraint 
and service. The choice before a society is not be- 
tween rajniti and lokniti, but between a rajniti 
which is Realpolitik and one which is ethically 
controlled, of course, within limits. It is not in 
terms of love but in terms of justice, that is, be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. 

Therefore the tendency represented by Achyut 
Patwardhan and Jai Prakash Narain, though noble, 
constitutes a danger not only for the political 
health of a young democratic nation-state but ul- 
timately also for the human values which these 
men seek to “preserve by other means.” For it is 
destroying the nerve of democratic politics and is 
weakening the only democratic opposition in the 
political life of the country which can become a 
democratic alternative to the ruling party. 

Where men (as Patwardhan has said) seek in the 
State the Church Militant, an instrument of sal- 
vation, they turn out in the end as commissars, 
or in reaction withdraw as yogis. And the ques- 
tion is: How can India reinterpret indigenous cul- 
ture so as to enable it to accept both the moral 





Glossary 


sarvodaya: “Dawn” (udaya) for “all” (sarva). 
Hence, peace, contentment and prosperity for 
all. “Sarvodaya Day” is observed as the anni- 
versary of the death of Mahatma Gandhi. 


adwaita: Literally, “not two” (a plus dwaita) 
or non-dualistic. Technically, it is the philoso- 
phy of monism as propounded by Sandara and 
later Hindu philosophers. 


bhoodan: “Gift” (dan) of “Earth” (bhoo). The 
word is now applied to a movement, started 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, that appeal to the 
good will of people to make gifts of land for 
the benefit of their poorer brethren. Bhave and 
his party walk from place to place begging for 
land and preaching to people the ethic of love. 


nirguna: Literally, ‘without attribute.” Accord- 
ing to Hindu philosophers, Brahman or the UI- 
timate Absolute Reality, is without any attri- 
bute, for when you define something by attri- 
butes you are limiting it. Brahman transcends 
all limits of thinking and attributes. 


rajniti and lokniti—Niti (pronounced nethi) can 
be translated “ethic” or “duty” although literal- 
ly it means justice. Raj means “ruler” and loka 
here refers to the populace. These two terms 
are related. They refer to the relationship be- 
tween the ruler and the ruled. Rajniti refers to 
the duty or responsibility of the ruler and lok- 
nitt refers to that of the people, the subjects. 
Modern translation would be “duty of the gov- 
ernment,” “duty of the citizens.” 
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foundation and the moral limitation of the State 
and deal with politics to make the State respon- 
sible without utopianism and cynicism? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Panaceas Questioned and Offered 


TO THE EDITORS: I found William DeVane’s 
article, ‘“‘Panaceas For Hysteria” (March 17 issue) 
very interesting and provocative. 

His criticism of progressive education as “‘soft” 
exemplifies, I feel, some of the ‘‘present temper of 
hysteria” he is attempting to analyze. This is not 
the first time there has been a turning to Europe 
as the epitome of learning. It has occurred when 
we have been nostalgic, as was Noah Porter of 
Yale, or when we have been scared, as we are now. 
In our drive to critize education and make it more 
efficient, we must keep our distinctive American 
values in mind. In the demand for more discipline 
and more traditional subjects there is an accept- 
ance of an unquestioned premise, namely, that we 
therefore develop an “intellectual aristocracy.” Con- 
fronted with the present need for scientific spe- 
cialization there would seem to be no grounds for 
questioning it. Yet, in a democracy that grew from 
toil and the soil, we should question it and at the 
same time reaffirm our proud aim to educate all 
of the people. 

I think it is also an open question as to wheth- 
er “our greatest scientific men were born and edu- 
cated in Europe.” We need only to look at the 
number of Nobel Prize winners over the last 20 
years to discover that half of them have been won 
by American citizens. Have we forgotten America’s 
achievement in medicine, including the recent ad- 
vances in polio, heart surgery, etc.P Many other 
examples could be cited to prove that American 
scientific thinking has been progressive and produc- 
tive. On one of the recent successful Explorer proj- 
ects, 15 of the top 16 scientists working on the 
project were products of our public school system. 

We also have a right to be proud of being a 
practical people and, therefore, of being skeptical 
of the “ivory tower student” (the European “acade- 
mic”). Perhaps we do not wish our children to be 
“school bright and life dumb,” but to have an ad- 
justment to life that enables them to function more 
fully, both as individuals and as working members 
of society. 

Also in this hasty retreat to the security ot older 
educational systems, there is little or nothing said 
about the real problems facing American educa- 
tion—overcrowding and inadequate funds. To teach 
by progressive methods one needs the best possible 
training and the finest in facilities. In an over- 
crowded classroom, therefore, traditional methods 
may have to be used, but this does not mean this 
is what we really want in American education. 

CLINTON BURKET 
Englewood, N.]. 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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DRAMA 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO FREUD 


There is a new play on Broadway by William 
Inge. It is a hit, and some say it is his best to date. 
The play concerns a family of four living in a 
fast-changing oil town in the Middle West during 
the twenties. The father, once a proud rancher, is 
now a harness salesman about to lose his job. After 
a violent argument, he angrily leaves his gentle 
but anxious wife. The play depicts the problems 
thus raised for the wife, for their overprotected 
young son who still wishes to sleep in the same 
bed with his mother and for their hypersensitive 
teen-age daughter. 

After an invasion by equally disturbed relatives 
who are powerless to answer their need and by a 
curiously pathetic young Jew (the impact of whose 
death affords some insight to them all), the father 
returns. There is a physical and emotional recon- 
ciliation with a clear emphasis on the physical. 
The children, also reconciled and more grown up, 
go gaily off to the movies together as Mother climbs 
toward Father just visible in the dark at the top 
of the stairs. 

Most people are held by the play, some are 
deeply moved, and the critics were unanimous in 
their praise. But each week there are some who 
dissent even to the point of walking out of the 
theatre. Perhaps this is because the play itself is 
a slight thing; it could hardly be said to have a 
plot. The conflict is as old as marriage and family, 
and one moment of high tension, even as it flickers 
and flares, seems quite contrived. However, I feel 
the negative reaction, apart from prudish shock at 
some true words truthfully spoken, originates else- 
where. 

It seems to me the flaw in the play is the artistic 
one of letting first premises show too baldly. The 
bare bones of dogma keep bursting through.) It is 
Kansas life in the twenties seen honestly, but what 
is seen and how it is understood is too patently 
determined by a framework of Freudian psychology. 
It is well-observed and carefully written; it has 
moments of sudden recognition. But it somehow 
lacks substance despite the dynamic directing and 
acting. I suspect this is because, as directed by Elia 
Kazan, it becomes a Freudian homily, a parable of 
id, ego and superego. 

All the predictable types are here, and in spite 
of the brillant characterization and sometimes 
frantic stage movements, they remain types. There 
is no doubt they exist, but is this, to paraphrase 
Wilde, an example of Life imitating Depth Psychol- 
ogy? The overprotective mother; the blustering, 
negligent father, with his manhood threatened; the 
father-fixated adolescent girl; the gifted mother- 
smothered boy; the lewd gossip, cripped into vul- 


Mr. Lanier, an Episcopal clergyman, is closely related to the thea- 
tre. Recently he was author and host for a network television 
series on “Drama and the Church.” 
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garity and bitterness by her own sexual innocence 
and/or inadequacy—and so it goes. 

It is the world as seen by Sigmund Freud, or at 
least his disciples. It is in this sense a religious 
play; the religion is one which Mr. Inge and Mr. 
Kazan share: Latter-Day Freudianity. I do not 
challenge Mr. Inge’s right to see things as he 
pleases. He undoubtedly sees clearly and records 
honestly. But it is very important that we recog- 
nize the “realism” of the play bears within itself 
the didache, if not the dogma, of a vigorous upper- 
class religion. 

This is not in itself alarming. It is impossible 
to write serious drama without didache or dogma 
although the lesson is often implicit. The danger 
lies in audiences’ accepting unknowingly and un- 
critically the view of man offered in what purports 
to be a homely “slice of life.” 


The message to watch for in this play is not 
one about fear or growing up, but that we maim 
and cripple one another through our own blindness 
and selfish needs. This is perfectly acceptable, but 
the resolution is that we are reconciled to one 
another through accepting and recognizing the 
needs of others and by setting aright the male- 
female relationship between the father and the 
mother. Dominant maleness is the key to marital 
bliss. Insight and acceptance automatically lead to 
reconciliation and maturity. 

This play is only incidentally negative witness: 
it is implicit Freudian gospel. It is written and 
directed that way (for example, the electrifying 
scene of the son and mother lying on the stage to- 
gether and the talk about sleeping in her bed). 
This does not disturb me. What does disturb me is 
the tendency of Christians (myself included) to 
use such a play uncritically to illustrate the gospel 
of Christ. Is there such a thing as Christian recon- 
ciliation without Christ? Are insight and acceptance 
essentially related to the grace and forgivness of 
God in Christ? It seems a dishonest kind of hitchhik- 
ing and like hitchhiking, it is dangerous. 

Thanks to a too easy equation of psychology 
with kerygma caused by the use of unexamined con- 
temporary illustrations, Christianity runs the dan- 
ger of being presented as “nothing but” psychology. 
Thus the revelation of the living God is gradually 
reduced to a secular gnosis. Many of us each week 
must offer proclamation and counsel to our people. 
We are seduced into these questionable equations 
through homiletical need to establish live contact. 
We are reluctant to use biblical illustrations exclu- 
sively because of the appalling biblical illiteracy. 
And, unhappily, there is a marked dearth of com- 
pelling contemporary depictions of Christian ex- 
perience in current plays, films and novels. 

It is all very well to point to Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs as an example of the reconciling power 
of God’s love and the efficacy of forgiveness if you 
are speaking from within Christian experience. 
It is quite a different thing if you are speaking to 
the uncommitted, the seeking who now number a 
large proportion of our congregations. 





The Christian through faith sees the grace of 
God active everywhere and discerns his Spirit in 
unlikely regions. The Christian’s faith confers an 
added dimension to Samuel Beckett or Tennessee 
Williams or William Inge; a dimension that is 
simply not there for the unbeliever. Though the 
creative writer sometimes writes more truly than 
he knows, this must not lead us to the facile cam- 
raderie of “Well, we’re both talking about the 
same thing.” 

There is no equivalent for the saving truth in 
Christ. It is dangerously misleading to marshal 
contemporary artists as witnesses to a God whom 
they do not yet acknowledge. We must take care 
that we do not unwittingly lead our flocks into an 
alien and sterile land. 


SIDNEY LANIER 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from Page 50) 


Other Comments on the March 3 Issue 


TO THE EDITORS: Belated congratulations on 
your March 3 issue. ... I was particularly heart- 
ened by Mr. Smith’s appraisal of this crisis. But 
this was short-lived, and Mr. Kirkpatrick’s con- 
tribution did little to generate any denominational 
pride for me. 

It occurs to me that his several columns were 
excessive space to lead to the conclusion that “we 
can be rightly proud of the witnvss given by the 
Methodist Church....” But perhaps this is symp- 
tomatic of my church’s ambivalence on the local 
scene as we seek to relate the gospel to crisis situa- 
tions. I can genuinely hope for a more qualitative 
analysis in some future issue. 


THE Rev. HARMON L. SMITH, JR. 
Burlington, N.C. 


TO THE EDITORS: Having been a subscriber 
for ten years, I would like to state that your usual 
high standard of journalism and editorial policy 
has never before been manifested so sharply as in 
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this particular issue. As a clergyman in the South, 
your survey on the southern churches and the race 
question is most helpful and shall be most useful 
in my ministry. 


THE Rev. HUNTINGTON WILLIAMS, JR. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


TO THE EDITORS: ...I think it an extraordi- 
nary piece of reporting and inasmuch as our church 
is only a few blocks from the ever-moving Negro 
population, these immediate years are important 
in the life of this parish. ... I continue my admira- 
tion for this most unique journal in our land. 


THE Rev. CLARENCE KILDE 
Wichita, Kan. 


WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 
A New Journal with an Old Heritage 


Worldview, a “journal of ethics and foreign af- 
fairs,” recently became the newest addition to the 
lists of religious publications. Successor to the 
World Alliance Newsletter, the new periodical is 
published by The Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64 
St., New York. Edited from the viewpoint of “the 
West’s perennial tradition ... deeply rooted in the 
values of the Judaeo-Christian view of man and so- 
ciety,” the journal claims as its writers “Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews and others who hold that man is 
both in history and beyond history, and that this 
duality ot the human vocation has practical con- 
sequences for political affairs.” 
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